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Abbé Pierre Visits This Country 


Abbé Pierre, a French Roman Catholic priest who was 
“the most talked-of man in France” in the winter of 1953- 
1954 because of the way he stirred French people to con- 
tribute funds for building houses for the needy, recently 
visited this country. In an interview with the press shortly 
before he sailed from France, Abbé Pierre said that since 
his first radio appeal on February 1, 1954, he had been able 
to build “homes for 1,300 families .. ., and that another 
1,000 homes are in preparation. Hlundreds of tons of use- 
ful goods and junk which had cluttered Paris garrets for 
decades were turned over to the priest and his band of 
ragpickers for salvage, along with $1,000,000 in cash.” 
(Herald Tribune, April 15, 1955.) His experience prior 
to that date is summarized in a book, Abbé Pierre and 
the Ragpickers of Emmaus, by Boris Simon (New York, 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1955. $3.75). 

Abbé Pierre is the son of a prosperous manufaciurer 
who was deeply troubled by the problems of poverty. 
His son grew up aware of at least some of the problems. 
Before he entered his training for the priesthood he se- 
cured his inheritance from his father and gave it all away 
at once. Thus, he was already dedicated to poverty. 

In 1947 when he was a member of Parliament from the 
Mouvement Reépublicaine Populaire his attention was 
drawn to desperate housing conditions in Paris. There 
“200,000 poor, more than 6,000 of them children, were 
packed into hotels, furnished rooms, unsanitary slums 
with bad air and poor sleeping conditions. In Montreuil 
10,000 homeless people every night looked for a chance 
shelter. . . . There was no law insuring shelter for those 
who own nothing in the world except a suitcase and a 
baby; there were only laws forbidding vagrancy. Poor- 
houses, prisons, hospitals, common graves were overpopu- 
lated.” Hundreds of thousands who were uprooted dur- 
ing the war were unable to re-establish themselves later. 

When Abbé Pierre bought the old house that later be- 
came known as Emmaus he planned it as a home for 
himself and a friend, with a place for retreats and for 
inexpensive vacations for youth groups. In 1949 the first 
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permanent guest came—an ex-convict who had tried to 
commit suicide a little while before. Soon the numbers in- 
creased and it was obvious that something must be done 
for homeless families as well as for men. Abbé Pierre 
found that by using the unskilled labor of the men who 
came to him decent houses could be built for modest 
amounts. (This, to be sure, sometimes involved difficulties 
with the rather involved building regulations of Paris.) 

But the Abbé had but littie money available even for 
the simplest needs. At first he had had his salary as a 
deputy and the small contributions he secured from 
friends. After he left Parliament he was entirely depend- 
ent on gifts—but with no high-powered promotion to 
bring them in. At one time he begged on the street and in 
cafés. Often he did not know how long he would be able 
to buy even the simplest food for the group dependent on 
him. At a particularly grave period one of the permanent 
residents came back one day with a small amount of money 
which he had earned picking over the refuse on the Paris 
dumps. Soon a regular junk business was begun. Some 
men worked regularly at the dump and others went from 
house to house asking for things no longer in use which 
might be sold. 

The story is told mainly in terms of brief descriptions 
of the individuals who came to Emmaus. The reader re- 
ceives impressions of the Abbé from the impact which 
his personality and his complete devotion makes on them. 
It is the more impressive for this reason. Those who come 
to Emmaus are not merely given food and shelter. They 
earn their own living and help others as they do so. The 
importance of this is stressed over and over again. 

The reader will not soon forget some of these stories 
of redemption of the hopeless who were able to build a 
new life. Most striking, perhaps, is the story of Djibouti, 
an ex-convict and ex-veteran who had lost everything in 
the war—health, possessions, family, and interest in life. 
He lived for several years at Emmaus. Near the end of his 
life he went to the little chapel he had never before had 
the courage to enter. There he said to Abbé Pierre: “I 
was a useless man, a ‘receiver,’ and now with you I have 
become a benefactor. . . . I had nothing, and I lived for 
nothing. You have made me useful, . . . you have shown 
me the meaning of life.” 

Not all those who came to Emmaus for help were in 
need of physical shelter. A young seminarian realized 
that he had lost touch with people in the long years of 
study. He spent six months at Emmaus sharing the men’s 
toil, living as they did. As he was about to return to his 
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studies he realized that these had been ‘‘the most precious 
hours of his life.’ He said to himself: “1 came up more 
alive than before. | have discovered the meaning of prayer, 
which is an action, which is a necessity if one is to live in 
action.” An old man who was “no believer” told him that 
they were going to ask “the Father” (as they call the 
Abbe) to “send us another guy like you.” 

Shortly before Abbé Pierre left l’aris he talked to an 
interviewer about his message to America. “What the au- 
thorities lack is a bitter personal knowledge of misery. ... 
But what is necessary is the kind of intimate and crush- 
ing experience of misery that unleashes a passion for 
reform. 

“It is impossible for men in power to gain such a 
knowledge of misery, separated from it as they are by 
their lives, their jobs and their subordinates. What we 
need is the reappearance of the prophet. This prophet is 
the middle-class citizen who, when he sees a homeless 
man in the streets, says to him, ‘Go, sleep in my house. 
It is | who shall now lie down in the streets.’ 

“It is such acts which touch off the passion for reform. 
... The future of the world . . . depends on the con- 
quest of misery... . 

“The great lesson of the Redemption is that it first re- 
quired the Incarnation, .. . To love one’s neighbor as one- 
self means nothing unless it means that a man must aid 
his neighbor before himself when the neighbor is less for- 
tunate than he is. 

“The tragedies which today are tearing the world apart 
would not exist if the rich and powerful nations had not 
up to now lived in indifference to the plight of poor coun- 
tries... . To conquer distress is the thing that would best 
serve mankind.” (Indtana Catholic and Record, \ndian- 
apolis, April 22, 1955.) 


More on the French Worker Priests 


Several articles bring information about the Roman 
Catholic worker priests in France. (See INFORMATION 
Service, December 11, 1954, for earlier information on 
the worker priests.) Robert IF. Byrnes, director of re- 
search, Mid-uropean Studies Center, discussed the sub- 
ject in Foreign Affairs, New York, January, 1955. Mr. 
Byrnes notes that the campaign of the worker priests 
had “caused considerable enthusiasm among French 
Catholics, especially those in the center and on the lively 
left wing.” 

By 1951, however, “many conservative Catholics” 
were impressed by the “radical economic and social pro- 
grams advocated by the lay Catholic journals,” and 
“alarmed by the fact that the priest-workers had shown 
great sympathy for the workers and even for the Com- 
munists, and that they were critical of the government 
and of French employers for tolerating the conditions 
under which the workers lived.” Some priests were trade- 
union officials in the Communist-contro!led Confederation 
of Tabor and supported political and economic changes 
advocated by the Communists. “Since some of these state- 
ments had a very radical and even a Marxist tone (it is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish a Marxist tirade from 
even a papal encyclical), many French conservatives .. . 
concluded . . . that the workers were influencing the priests 
more than the priests were the workers.” 

Mr. Byrnes notes that the Vatican was more concerned 
about these developments than the French hierarchy. 
“There are indications that some lay and clerical French 


Catholics sent private reports to the Vatican concerning 
tliese priests’ ‘transgressions.’ To the Vatican, the priest- 
worker movement and some of the ideas advocated by the 
program’s defenders probably appeared a kind of social 
and economic modernism. .. .” Some officials were “sus- 
picious of any irregular program. Finally, in modern 
times, there has been a great deal of suspicion in Rome 
concerning intellectual developments among French Cath- 
olics, who are considered the most lively and ‘dangerous’ 
in the Church.” 

The seminary in Limoges, which had been training the 
future worker priests, was closed in the summer of 1953, 
“apparently on orders of the papal nuncio, Monsignor 
Marella.” Seminarians were forbidden to work in industry 
during the sumimer, and recruiting for the mission was 
stopped. 

Late in 1953 it was revealed that the lrench hierarchy 
had been “under heavy pressure from the Vatican through- 
out the fall to end the priest-worker program.” A com- 
promise was reached which forbade the priests to work 
full time or to become union members. But, Mr. Byrnes 
comments, “this agreement in effect ended the priest- 
worker movement” since these provisions were not prac- 
ticable in French industry. 

The priests were ordered to accept these provisions by 
March 1, 1954, but many did not. One defied the order 
and was elected to “a high regional post” in the Confed- 
eration of Labor. 

Mr. Byrnes comments in part as follows on the sig- 
nificance of the worker-priest movement: “The failure 
of the priest-worker campaign marks the end of another 
of the promising attempts to reform France which began 
during and after World War II... .” 

“The growing conservatism” of the Mouvement Répub- 
iicaine Populaire and the “cancellation of the priest-worker 
program reflect the decline, if not the failure, of the Cath- 
olic political and social left... . Moreover, the reforin 
spark which remains among Catholics will probably come 
under the influence and control of neutralist groups. . . . 

“Generally, Frenchmen have interpreted it as proof that 
the Church has turned its back on the workers and has 
recognized the working class ‘world’ as one in which it 
can have no influence.” (This interpretation Mr. Byrnes 
does not accept.) “Many feel that the Church’s surrender 
is an indication of the difficulty, if not the impossibility, 
of breaking the Communist grip over the workers. . . . 

“The recall of these dedicated men does not merely 
demonstrate the way misery and Marxism team up to- 
gether and indicate the magnitude of the effort which will 
he required to win the French workers back into the 
French community. ... A battle is being fought for men’s 
minds on a field . . . on which we are not yet prepared to 
struggle. A third conclusion would seem to be that the 
American public, and American policy-makers, should 
pay increasing attention to ideas and intellectual develop- 
ments, especially in Western Europe. .. .” 

How the situation looks to an English Protestant ob- 
server is reported in the Church of England Newspaper, 
T.ondon, December 31, 1954, by Bernard Causton, who 
describes himself as “a returned visitor.” He notes that 
if “a similar situation” were to develop in England, “it 
could he decidedly embarrassing, even within the Church 
of England!” 

The priests who did not submit to the order to give up 
their work have issued a book Les Prétres Ouvriers (Edi- 
tions de Minuit, Paris). This, Mr. Causton notes, ‘‘con- 
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tains detailed and illuminating documentation, including 
statements from the hierarchy, throughout the period of 
the whole apostolate (and not only that of the authors) 
and depicts its development, enlivened by eye-witness ac- 
counts, .. . Perhaps even more moving than the priest- 
workers’ own experiences is a brief delineation of the 
sense of professional vocation among workmates, without 
secking to derive any trite moral. An epilogue summarizes 
the situation since March 1 and concludes: ‘These ques- 
tions cannot be either evaded by the Church or resolved 
without her.’ ”’ It is not, he notes, ‘100 per cent objective.” 

Cardinal Feltin, Archbishop of Paris, has issued a com- 
muniqué, urging the worker priests to submit to the hier- 
archy’s orders, and criticizing the documentation as 
“ ‘fragmentary’ and ‘partial.’ Its authors were described 
as... having, under the pretext of finding ‘a new ex- 
pression (of their faith) in the proletarian conscience, 
rendered disputable points which the Church regards as 
essential.’ The book, it was added, contains ‘serious con- 
fusions and erroneous statements on the attitude of the 
Church towards the worker’s world and the capitalist re- 
gime. It also limits to the strictly religious plane the au- 
thority of the hierarchy on the action of apostles, priests 
or laity.” 

The Mission de France, formerly the organization for 
the worker priests, is to be carried on but has been reor- 
ganized. It is now “a diocese of prelature nullius (no geo- 
graphical region) and thus given juridical status by the 
Holy See. The Pope has reinforced the powers as Chief 
of the Catholic Church in France” of the Apostolic Nun- 
clo Monsignor Marella—‘already known for his interven- 
tion in the affairs of the priest-workers—by entrusting to 
him the over-all responsibility for the Mission. . . . 

“It would seem ... that the insistence on obedience to 
the hierarchy is the real bone of contention with the priest- 
workers... . 

“The important question of a more salutary and less 
paternalist relationship between clergy and laity is indeed 
thrown into relief by the workbench apostolate of experi- 
enced French clergy, some—but not all—of working-class 
origin, and including, it must not be forgotten, a few Re- 
formed Church pastors. . . .” 

On February 18, 1955, according to the New York 
Vimes, Cardinal Feltin announced that “some priests soon 
would he sent as missionaries among the working-class 
people. These priests will replace the former ‘worker- 
priests.” 

A discussion of the worker priests appeared in Com- 
monweal, New York, March 11, 1955. Gunnar D. Kum- 
lien, writing from Rome, comments that the priests them- 
selves claim that * ‘the majority’ have not obeyed... . 
There is no question but that they represent an élite with- 
in the Irench clergy; it would be a blow to the Church 
to lose them irrevocably.” He then refers to the “white 
paper” of the worker priests, Les Préives Ouvriers: “One 
thing appears with terrific clarity in the worker-priests’ 
white paper: the influence of communisin, and even of 
communism’s cheapest propaganda slogans. . . . They 
speak the language of communism. What is worse, they 
evaluate a series of basic problems from a Communist 
viewpoint, and indulge in characteristic Communist dis- 
tortions of reality... . 

“This, then, is the point which has been reached by cul- 
tured Christians who have a deep and burning faith— 
and who have been in close contact with Communist 
workers and leaders. This is the price they have paid for 
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their work as apostles. If Rome’s white paper failed to 
convince Catholic opinion in Europe of the necessity for 
intervention, the white paper of the French worker- 
priests has succeeded.” 

He concludes: “To gain these workers’ contidence and 
compete with the Communists, there was no way leit to 
the priests but to preach the Christian commandment of 
social justice. But the Communists always promised more, 
and finally fatally compromised the priests by supporting 
them. Thus the missionaries were unable to preach to the 
‘eternal proletarians’ an equally important Christian in- 
junction, one preached to the sick and the suffering: resig- 
nation. But in the Communist world, resignation is intol- 
erable. It is the opium of the people. Therefore the work- 
er-priests were caught in an ideological trap.” 


Spain—A Religious Arena 


George R. Fairlamb, Jr., an Episcopalian, writing in 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond, Va., April 17, 1955, 
calls Spain a “religious arena.” [lis Spanish visit was 
primarily to “learn at first hand if reports of religious in- 
tolerance were true.” When he asked at his hotel in lar- 
celona for a Spanish Protestant church he was directed 
to a British chapel of the Church of England. 

A warden he met there explained: ° 

“‘\We have to be extremely careful. Especially it is for- 
bidden to proselytize and we must avoid even the appear- 
ance. Sometimes Spaniards attend our services. The rector 
always speaks with them afterwards and requests them 
not to return. We should be charged with proselytizing 
and closed down, you know.’ . 

“The degree of religious freedom in Spain was soon 
symbolized for me when I attended services at the Epis- 
copal Church of the Redeemer in Madrid—symbolized 
by the row of twisted, rusty bolts over the doorway, that 
formerly secured the letters spelling out its name. Display 
of Protestant church names, of churchly insigna, of bul- 
letins and notices is prohibited. . . . With one or two ex- 
ceptions Protestant church property is now held in the 
name of foreign nationals in order to obtain protection 
under foreign titles of ownership.” 

There are said to be about two hundred Protestant 
church groups in Spain. Many do not have buildings but 
use private homes or “‘make-shift quarters.” “Beneficent 
and social work is forbidden, being considered a form of 
proselytizing. Licenses to hold divine services . . . are now 
practically impossible to obtain.” ; ; 

In government employment discrimination against 
Protestants is the rule; “only with rarest exceptions 1s it 
broken.” For private employment there is “no fast rule.” 

The Spanish Episcopal Reformed Church which dates 
from 1868 is “more distinctly Spanish in flavor than our 
American Episcopal Church is American.” There are eight 
parishes—three are “in trouble or closed.” 

The writer is sharply critical of the attitude taken by 
some American naval authorities in Spain. “An American 
naval officer has been ‘discouraged’ by his superior officer 
from attending Spanish Protestant church services; a 
senior air-force officer has requested a junior to discon- 
tinue the hospitality of his home to an American Baptist 
family because they were identified with Spanish Baptists.” 


Scandinavian Church Life 


The Northern Ecumenical Institute, Sigtuna, Sweden, 
has begun the publication of a monthly news sheet, Church 
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News from the Northern Countries. lt is published im 
English and German. It is hoped that this news sheet may 
be “a contributory factor in establishing a stronger and 
more living fellowship between all Christian churches.” 
The Northern Ecumenical Institute is a unit of the Sig- 
tuna Foundation. (See INFORMATION SeERvIcE, February 
22, 1947, for a brief article on the Sigtuna Foundation. ) 
The following items are taken from Church News: 


Denmark 


Inter-communion has been established between the 
Church of Scotland and the Danish National Lutheran 
Church. After some discussion the Danish Bishops’ Con- 
ference has declared that “the Danish Church sees no 
reason why members of the Church of Scotland should 
not be allowed to partake of the communion in the Danish 
National Church; and, similarly, there is nothing to pre- 
vent Danes from participating in the communion services 
of the Church of Scotland.” 


Norway 


The assembly of Norwegian bishops issued a statement 
on November 17, 1954, in which they disagreed sharply 
with the point of view of some legal authorities that “the 
Government according to the Constitution should have 
the right to alter the rituals of the State Church, to abol- 
ish the regulations concerning ordination, and even to re- 
move certain articles of faith from the religious education 
given in the schools. The bishops emphasize the fact that 
both congregations and pastors realize the values inherent 
in the existing connection between the state and the 
Church, and that there is no great desire to bring the old 
relationship to an end. But at the same time the German 
occupation and the postwar years have made more evident 
to the Church the limits defining the possibility and the 
justifiability of maintaining a State Church. . . . State 
domination of the confession, the teaching, and the spir- 
itual life of the Church is equally intolerable, whether it 
be imposed upon the Church by an unlawful government 
as during the occupation, or it is claimed to be constitu- 


tionally possible for the lawful government. . . . In the 
latter case the situation would even be doubly serious. . . .” 
Sweden 


The Convocation of Canterbury, “one of the supreme 
bodies of the Anglican Church, has definitively confirmed 
inter-communion between the Anglican Church and the 
Swedish Lutheran National Church. As early as 1920 the 
Lambeth Conference recognized the validity of the apos- 
tolic succession of the Swedish Church, but the decisions 
dealing with inter-communion have not always been ad- 
hered to. Now it has been re-established that members of 
the Swedish Church who have the right to receive com- 
munion in their own church may also receive communion 
in the Anglican Church. It has furthermore been resolved 
that Swedish pastors should, when occasion arises, be al- 
lowed to speak in Anglican churches.” Convocation has 
also ruled that Norwegian, Danish, Icelandic, and Finnish 
Lutherans will be allowed to receive communion in An- 
glican churches (Church News, Number 2). 


In 1954 a new law was enacted in Sweden allowing 
far more freedom to non-members of the Church of 
Sweden than had formerly been the case. Until then 
“people who belonged to the Free Churches were, never- 
theless, compelled to be members of the National Church. 
...’ A “rush of withdrawals” was expected but this did 


not occur. In one large parish in Stockholm, where many 
withdrawals might have been expected, there were only 
400 out of a total population of 110,000. In another there 
were 183 of a total of 50,000 inhabitants. 


Scandinavian Foreign Missionaries 


The Lutheran National Church in Finland has 97 mis- 
sionaries in foreign fields; three-fifths of them are in 
South West Africa. The Pentecostal Church has 46 mis- 
sionaries and the other Free Churches together have 15. 

The Swedish Board of Foreign Missions reports that 
there are 1397 Swedish missionaries in foreign fields. 
They have 11,368 native assistants. There are over 600,000 
baptized Christians in the areas where the Swedish mis- 
sions are located; 27,000 were baptized last year. The 
missions have 40 hospitals. 


Two Studies of Suicides 


About 20,000 people a year commit suicide in the United 
States, according to a summary of recent data in the New 
York Herald Tribune for February 13, 1955. Dr. Don D. 
Jackson, a psychiatrist, recently surveyed the available 
data in the Scientific American (abstracted briefly in the 
Herald Tribune). Social and religious factors are impor- 
tant in determining the suicide rate. In Ireland it is about 
three per 100,000 a year; in New York State it is about 
16. The high point for suicides in the United States was 
in the 1930s when it reached about 17 per 100,000. It 
dropped to about ten during the war. Dr. Jackson found 
that the suicide rate is “four times as high after sixty as 
before twenty. The rate is higher among divorced than 
married persons; among professionals than non-profes- 
sionals; white collar workers than among laborers; offi- 
cers than enlisted men in the armed forces; whites than 
Negroes; and urbanites than country people.” 

Dr. Jackson reported that psychoanalysts think that 
suicidal individuals have particularly serious problems of 
“hostility to, and dependence on, other persons.” A de- 
pressed person whose conscience will not allow him to ex- 
press these “hateful or murderous wishes toward a loved 
one... turns them against himself.” 


Dr. Edwin S, Shneidman and Dr. Norman L. Far- 
berow, psychologists with the Veterans Administration, 
reported a study of suicide in the Los Angeles area to 
the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. They compared the case histories of 32 adult males 
who committed suicide after their discharge from a men- 
tal hospital with three other groups: who had threatened 
suicide, who attempted it, and who were not suicidal. An 
elaborate analysis of different characteristics revealed “‘no 
significant differences in the background of the four 
groups.” Three-fourths of those who actually committed 
suicide had either threatened it or attempted it before. 
About half of those who did so acted within three months 
after leaving the mental hospital. 


The psychologists also studied the notes left by suicides 
in the Los Angeles area from 1944 to 1953. Only 15 per 
cent of suicides leave such notes. Some of these were 
compared with notes written by a group of non-suicidal 
men of the same background who were asked to imagine 
themselves about to take their own lives. The two sets of 
notes revealed no difference in regard to guilt, aggression, 
or affectionate statements. 
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